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tionable, sprung up like mushrooms all over the country.
One manager, touring in the remote sections of New Eng-
land, advertised that his Mr. Hyde was the most terrible
of all and had to be kept chained in a box car en route
and in the theatre. He had the town hall crowded every
night. The only one, of all those at this time playing
"Dr. Jekyll and Mr. Hyde," who at all threatened
Mansfield's interests was a German-American actor named
Daniel Bandmann. Of the two performances, the
Lounger in the New York Dispatch, of July 18, 1888,
says: "Bandmann, whose prominence in this matter
is next to that of Mansfield, could not stand the test of
comparison with the young actor. New York saw both
of them essay the role, and while it shivered at Mansfield,
it only smiled at Bandmann. The former was weird, the
latter grotesque."

Henry Irving was again in America for the season of
1887-1888. On every hand he heard of the young genius
whose rise was meteoric. Firmly entrenched in his own
position at the head of the London stage, by a diplomacy
which drew every one to him and held them in bonds of
sweet fealty, Irving's wisdom foresaw a rival artist, if in any
one in America, in Mansfield, whose published programme
included Nero, Shylock, Richard III, and Cagliostro.

He saw the younger actor and invited him to come to
London and appear in his own Lyceum Theatre. Flat-
tered beyond measure, Mansfield paused to consider no
expediency, deferred readily to Irving's terms, and agreed
to begin his season in London on the third of September
next following. "Dr. Jekyll and Mr. Hyde" was an-
nounced for the opening bill.

Mansfield wrote a characteristic note to a friend at this
time: in the season that the
